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‘aeons 
‘found in America; they consist of a single shaft 
lof beautiful porphyry nineteen feet in length,| obliged to place ourselves under the guidance 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | of which nearly one third is buried in the earth, of the English traveller. 
jand broken fragments which 


The columns are the only ones hitherto’ 


have been col- 
These columns have neither | 

the height is six times the 
diameter, and the inferior to their upper} 
diameter in the proportion of three to two. 
Irom this hall is a passage to the rooms in the 
rear, which consist of four long narrow chau 1 | 


lecting for ages. 


America, did not visit Tezcuco, so full of interest 
to the philantropical enquirer, we shall be 


“ Por some time 
| before you approach the immediate vicinity ot 
‘this city,’ says Bullock, “you are apprised 
‘that you are near a place of great antiquity. 
| You pass by the latge aqueduct for the supply 
of the town, still in use, and the ruins of several 
|stone huildings of great strength. Near the 
cates we observed the modern ditches dug for 


For the Friend. | 
. : ; bers surrounding a square t in the centre.|the defence of the city during the re -volution; 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.-NO. 4, - = quare court in the centre ; 


| The interior of these apartments is covered with|these had brought to light several ancient 


The monuments which we have been con- paintings representicg arms, trophies and sacri-| structures, all of great strength, and many of 


sidering are all of the same general character, | fices. 
for vast size and rude simplicity of design; but] descent to the tombs. 


“In the centre of the principal hall is the 
A very wide stair case 


} 
iconsiderable size. 
ithe 


On entering the gates, to 
right are seen those artificial tumuli, the 


there are others of more complic: ited structure | leads to a subterranean apartment in the form | teocallis of unburnt brick, so commonin most 


and which evince greater skill in the arts. 
the distance of ten leagues to the south east of | 
the city of Oaxaca, are the ruins of the palace of | 


Mitla or Miguitlan,a Me EXC an word which sig-| feet long by twenty-six feet in width. 


nifies ‘** the place of wo.” ‘They are situated in 


a wild and gloomy spot which appears to have|of the edifice, is covered with ornaments very { had formed of the architectural abilities 
been selected as an appropriate site for this|exactly executed, which are technic ally termed | Ithe aboriginal 


‘place of desolation and sadness.” 


At} of a cross, the ce iling of which is supported by} Indian towns. 


lcolumns. ‘These galleries which are at right| 
jangles to each other, are each eighty-eight 


This 
gloomy apartment, as well as the interior walls 


here, according to the traditions ofthe Indians,|the designs painted on the Etruscan vases. 


that the Tzapotec princes were interred, and 
the royal family retired to the palace built over 
the tombs, to vent their grief in solitude, and 
to devote themselves to the religious ceremonies 
for the dead. 


The principal building was about 150 feet in Peruvian edifices. 
ront, and formed one side of a spacious court} were probably not more than eighteen or nine-|some acres of groun: 
front 1 fe l le ofa sj t}V bably not tl ht f I, 


150 feet square. 


was a building about 100 feet in and 


lenoth, 
between two other buildings. 
this gate and the four buildings surrounding 
the court yard are yet visible. 
that on the right hand side of the square as you 
enter, and even the remains of two columns. | 
may still be traced. 


The foundation on which the principal building 
stands, is raised three or four feet 
level of the court. 
hall 130 feet 
width, extending along its whole front, and 
opening into several rooms in the rear, which| 
formed altogether a square of about 60 or 65 


above - 
This edifice contained : 





The vestiges of} 


The walls off, 
jhave furnished us with a more 


The size and position of| 
the others are indicated ot ily by heaps of earth. 


in length, by about 35 feet in ‘| thos se of Teotihuacan and Cholula. 


These arabesques form a sort of mosaic, com- 
posed of small square pieces joined with much} 
skill. This mosaic covers a mass of clay whieh | 


appears to fill the interior of the wall; a mode of | |! 


construction that has been observed in several 
The walls of the temple 


It is to be regretted that these interesting |! 
jruins were not visited by 


Ilumboldt, who de- 
‘rived all his information respecting them from 
thers. His acute observation would probably 


cription, and discovered parts which are as yet 
unknown of those singular subterranean cham- 
bers, over which the “ house of wo”’ is erected. 
He says that the remains ofa great pyramid! 
exist in the environs of Mila, ne: rly resembling 
The date! 
of the erection of these edifices is placed by) 
him in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 


The city of Tezcuco, the capital of the ancient 


complete des-| 


After passing the fine aque- 
duct and several tumuli, our guide conducted 
us to the a a» the ancient caciques or 
tributary kings Tezcuco. It must have 
Ih a noble buil Sng, far surpassing any idea 

of 


Americans. It extended for 


It was| grecques, and arabesques, and closely resemble | three hundred feet, forming one side of the 


square, and was placed on sloping terraces, 
| raised one above the other by small steps; 
some of these terraces are still entire, and 
covered with cement, very hard and equal in 
yeauty to that found in ancient Roman build- 
ings. From what s known of the extensive 
foundations of this palace, it must have occupied 


It was built with hewn 


On either side of this court | teen feet in height, and there is no appearance | blocks of basaltic stone, four or five feet long, 
lof there having been any windows. 
the entrance was through a large gate in front. | 


jand two and a half or three feet thick, cut and 
{polished with the utmost exactness.’’ The 
‘ruins of this palace have been the quarry from 
'which much of the modern city has been built, 
so that ancient sculptured stones are to be 
seen in the walls of the principal buildings. 
About two miles from Tezcuco, is the an- 
cient Indian village of Huexotla. “It was 
once a place of considerable importance, as its 
'extensive and strong walls and other ruins 
amply testify. On our approach we observed 
| several small pyramidal teocallis. composed of 
alternate layers of clay and unburnt bricks: 
one of them had evidently an entrance to the 
centre, which was discovered by part of it 
having fallen in. In the village is to be seen 


feet, so as to give the whole building the ap-| kingdom of Acolhuacan, was one ofthe principal | the foundation of an ancient palace, in which 


pearance of the letter T. 
of the hall is covered by a stone fourteen feet 
long, five and a half feet wide, and two feet thick. 
In the wall opposite is a niche which contained 
no doubt an idol. Six columns are placed at 
equal intervals along the middle of this hall, to 
support the beams of savin wood which formed 
the ceiling. Three of these beams are still 
remaining in good preservation. The covering 
of the ceiling itself consisted of large flag 


The principal door | seats of Mexican civilization, and still exhibits in| 


its vast ruins of temples, fortresses, and palaces, 
the traces of its former wealth and grandeur. 
The remains of ancient art which are here 
visible, were visited by the author of “ Six 
months in Mexico,” a shrewd observer, but 
without the requisite learning to enable him to 
turn his opportunities of observation to the 
best advantage. As Humboldt, the great autho- 
rity for every thing connected with Spanish 


—_ large reservoirs of water still remained 
itolerably perfect ; one of these covered with 
rose coloured cement, is entire. ‘The ancient 
wall, almost thirty feet high and very thick, 
extends to a considerable distance, and is of a 
very singular construction, being divided into 
five unequal parts. The broadest division is 
built of large oval stones, with the ends standing , 
out, so as to give it the appearance of having 
been formed of human skulls, and is divided 
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from the rest by a projecting cornice. At the |ligious works of the Fuh sect, containing very 
extremity of the town is the bed of a river, now |curious and elaborate specimens of wood en- 
dry, and forming a deep ravine. over which is|graving, both in the Jetter press and illustra- 
a remarkable bridge with a pointed arch nearly |tions. The equipments of a printer are very 
forty feet high, said to have been built by the| simple and cheap, and the operations less com- 
Indians before the conquest. It is supported | plicated than almost any other mechanical pro- 
on one side by a ass of masonry ina pyramidaljcess. ‘The board or slab of wood is placed on 
shape, and forms a very picturesque object|a table before the workman, and a pile of dry 
when viewed from below. At the end of the| paper cut to the proper size, at his side, when, 
town, beyond the walls, in the road leading to|with a rude bamboo bush, a coating of liquid 
Tezcuco, is a kind of broad covered way be- 
tween two walls which terminate near a river. 
This has probably been one of the entrances 
into the town. ‘There are many things well 
worth examining in this place, and we left it 
regretting that our time did not allow us tosee 
more of it. We returned to Tezcuco, and{only printed on one side, the sheet is folded 
commenced our rambles over this very inter-jwith the blank side in contact, and the two 
esting city and its suburbs, every part of which|edges are bound into the back of the book, 
exhibits remains of its ancient grandeur; the | making it resemble a volume, the leaves of 
raised mounds of bricks are seen on all sides,| which are uncut; the paging, &c., is on the 
mixed with aqueducts, ruins of buildings of|external margin. In this simple manner all 
enormous strength, and many large square] books and engravings on wood are printed, and 
structures nearly entire.” It is impossible to|a skilful workman is able to produce the im- 
read the above meagre account of these great| pressions with as much celerity as our own 
ruins, without regretting that it had not fallen} with the use of the press. Adjoining the room 
to the lot of some more competent and philoso-|in which the printing is performed, is another 





then placed on the top, and the impression 
completed by rubbing it over once or twice 
with a kind of vegetable fibre. ‘The sheet is 
then lifted off, and the process repeated with 
the next. The paper used is very thin, and is 









conquest, types are said to have been made of 
masses of baked clay. 


Astronomy, Navigation, &c. 


The invention of the mariner’s compass is 
claimed as original in China, and pretty freely 
admitted in Europe, although the grounds for 
receiving the authenticity of the assertion are 
none of the strongest. A great variety of these 
instruments are to be had in Canton, some 


Indian ink is put upon it, a sheet of paper is|simply pocket compasses, others calculated for 


the use of junks, while many have attached to 
ithem a very neat sun dial, &c. The needle it- 
self is not more than an inch Jong, and has the 
south pole painted red;* a small glass covers 
the circular hole in the centre of a block of 
neatly lacquered wood, in which the needle is 
secured. Around the centre, and occupying 
the whole upper surface of the compass disk, is 
painted an almanac, the figures and devices 
of which are arranged in concentric circles. 
Black and red are the colours used, and when 
finished, the whole is covered with several coats 
of thick, transparent, yellow varnish. Nothing 
can be more simple and cheap than these com- 
passes. ‘They are made of all sizes, from the 
diameter of a foot down to an inch and a half, 


phical observer to examine them, and without| filled with racks, or open cases, on which the}but all are arranged on precisely the same 


perceiving that they contain, in all probability,|blocks are arranged in regular order. Every | 
the materials from which some future traveller | block contains matter for four pages, so that 
will be able to decypher much of the former |the number and bulk of a set composing a vo- 
history of America. Who does not perceive | luminous work, is very great. Works of minor 
ata glance, that the structure of the walls of |eonsequence are generally executed in a flimsy 


plan. I have never been able to detect any 
other astronomical or nautical instrument in 
use on board the junks, nor is it probable that 
there are any. Spy-glasses of the most wretch- 
ed description are manufactured in Canton, 


Huexotla, and its fortified passage to the river,/and imperfect manner, the printing of some{miserable imitations of the worst German in- 


| 


is similar to that of the fortifications near 


being very indifferent at first, and nearly unin-|struments. 


All those used in the pilot boats, 


Licking river, in Ohio, and that a strong pro- | telligible by the time a full edition has been and in many of the large junks, are excellent 


bability is thereby furnished that they were both|taken off. 

constructed by the same race of people? 
** {the principal streets. The binding is very dif- 

\ferent from our own, the cover being merely 


For the Friend 


SKETCHES OF CIHIUNA, 
The Art of Printing. 
411, Vi 


‘edge of the bottom leaves. Five or six volumes 
are enclosed in a pasteboard case, and the 
, Vol. £ ‘books arranged on shelves, so as to present the 
The means in use among the Chinese for |titles to the front. Spurious editions are said 
producing an impreision of letters appears to \to be very common, and | have never discover- 
be nearly the same with those invented in the |ed that there was any protection of the e's 
infancy of the art. Blocks of hard wood, or\right by law, consequently, numerous incom- 
masses of metal forming a kind of stereotype, |plete copies of the original are circulated. 

are printed from, by a very simple and expedi- | Works are sometimes met with, the letters) 
tious process, and solely by manual labour, as lof which are white, on a black ground, the cha-| 
presses for the purpose are entirely unknown. |racters being cut as in the copperplate en- 
The Canton Gazette, a kind of court journal of }graving, below the surface. ‘These are in most 
appointments. arrivals, and departures, is one |Cases specimens of the various kinds of writing, 
of the few publications which are printed from |intended as copies to write from, as well as 
moveable types. ‘The blocks which are mostly |some school books, which I have occasianally 
used for engraving these stereotypes upon are |met with. Of these, the covers were generally 
made of a hard and well-seasoned wood, di-|made of wood. 

vided into slabs, in the direction of the grain. | 


(Continued from page 


It is related that the celebrated emperor 


The price of books is low, and| English glasses, the value of which the sailors 
{there are numerous book shops and stalls in all|perfectly understand. 





* The Chinese call the magnetic needle “ the nee 


|sott paper, and the title carefully written on the} dle pointing to the south.” 


Por the Frien 
JOUN MASON GOOD, M. D. 


The subject of this memoir was born at 
Epping, in Essex, the 25th of May, 1764. He 
commenced his studies in a seminary conducted 
by his father, whose learning and piety emi- 
nent!y qualified him for the station. Here he 
obtained a correct acquaintance with the Latin, 
Greek and I’rench languages, and soon evinced 
a remarkable desire to drink deeply of the 
springs of knowledge and pleasure which they 
laid open to him. His father endeavoured not 
only to excite in the minds of his pupils a fond- 
ness for general reading, but also to train them 
to the habit of abridging and reeording in 
common-place books, on the plan recommend- 


The subject to be engraved is carefully written | Kanghee had large quantities of types cast in| ed by Locke, the most valuable parts of theiz 


or drawn on thin paper, and pasted reversed |copper, but during a scarcity of coin, Keen daily 


researches ; and the result gave ample 


upon the board; the wood is then cut from |lung (the emperor, who reigned at the time of| prool of the utility of these repositories. 


around the characters, and the letters remain|lord Macartney’s embassy to China) ordered 
in low relief. Much care is used in adjusting |them to be melted down. 


When about fifteen years ofage, John Mason 


At a subsequent|Good was placed with a surgeon apothecary 


the written pattern, as it i$ not possible to rec-| period he regretted having done so, and to re-|at Gosport, and before he had completed his 
tify a mistake on wood, as on copper or other | pair the loss, ina measure, caused two hundred] sixteenth year, an unusual weight of respon- 


metal. The cost of engraving depends entirely |and fifty thousand wooden types to be engraved. 
on the size and delicacy of the letter, the price] The page of wooden type is Hwo-pan or 
increasing in proportion to the smallness of the |how-tze pan. This expression being deemed 
type. ‘The works written in the Mantchoo,|\inclegant, Keen lung changed the appellation 
Tartar language, are sometimes beautifully |to T'seu chin, “ congregated pearls.” During 
executed; and I now have in my possession, re-|the Sung dynasty, long previous to the Tartar 


sibility devolved upon him, being, in con- 
sequence of the bad health of his employer, 
entrusted with a large share of the management 
of his business, which no doubt tended to con- 
solidate and establish the habits of order and 
regularity in which he had been trained. 
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Our young surgeon, though thus involved at| the prospect of surmounting his difficulties bs| languages, and a considerable acquaintance 
an early age in the cares of business, did not|/removing to London, where he was admitted a) with not fewer than twelve. It is supposed that 
neglect his literary pursuits, but assiduously| member of the college of surgeons, in Novem-| his published works, collectively, would fill up- 
employed his leisure hours in the cultivation of| ber of the same year His exertions at this) wards of twenty large and closely printed oc- 
his mind. He made himself master of the Italian| period were persevering, diversified, and ar-| tavo volumes, several of which are standard 
language, and simultaneously reduced to prac-| duous, to an almost incredible degree. Full) works, particularly his “ Study of Medicine,” in 
tice the plan of common-place books, which) of health and spirits, he ardently devoted him-| five volumes, octavo; * The Book of Nature,” 
he threw into separate classifications; having a self to his profession and to a course of literary| in three volumes, &c. ‘To biblical literature 
series of books each of a convenient size for| activity, which, though interrupted repeatedly,| he devoted much attention, having produced 
the pocket, one of which he made his constant by remarkable failures and disappointments,| entire new translations of the books of Job, 
companion; so that wherever he went, and resulted at length in the complete removal ofj Canticles, Psalms, and Proverbs, with notes 
could get access to a book, he was prepared) his pecuniary difficulties, and in the establish-j critical and explanatory. His interleaved Bi- 
to select from it to augment his literary stores. | ment of a high and well earned reputation. ble not only shows that the sacred Seriptures 
In one series of these he has laid under con-| The wide diversity and extent of Dr. Good’s| were his favourite study, but that he brought 
tribution nearly a hundred authors, Greek, talents and acquirements, now became more} to the illustration of them whatever could be 
Latin, Italian, French and English, on such| generally known. The degree of doctor ofj collected from the copious stores ofancient and 
topics as would interest a lover of poetry and} medicine was conferredon him by the Marischdl modern literature. Whilst engaged in these 
the belles lettres. In others his quotations| college, Aberdeen, and he was elected a meng) Ave pursuits his mind became gradually 
relate more to chemistry or the broader out-|ber of the principal learned and scientific} enlightened to perceive the inconsistency of the 
lines of natural philosophy. bodies, both in England and America ; and| Socinian tenets with the plain import of Scrip- 
The death of his employer occurred when| besides several leading men in the medical}ture doctrine, and to see that they were not 
John Mason Good was in his nineteenth year.| profession, he numbered among his frequent} only unseriptural, but that they were subver- 
And a favourable opportunity presented soon| associates Drs. Disney, Rees, Hunter and| sive of true happiness, and threw an impence- 
after for his reception into the family of a sur-| Geddes, Charles Butler, Gilbert Wakefield, and}trable shade over all that is glorious in our 
geon of great skill and extensive practice at|/other individuals, most of them of splendid| hopes, or truly exquisite in our enjoyments. 
Havant, where he remained till a partnership] talents and attainments, but belonging to the} Still, though he had become bewildered by the 
was arranged with a reputable surgeon at/Socinian school of theology. adoption of erroneous sentiments, he never en- 
Sudbury, preparatory to which he spent the} For many years Dr. Good contributed! tirely lost his love of truth; and hence the de- 
autumn and winter of 1783 and the spring of| largely to some of the Reviews and other pe-| portment of his Socinian friends with regard to 
1784 in London, attending the lectures of Dr.| riodical papers, particularly the Analytical and| religion, their obvious want of fairness In con- 
Fordyce, and other eminent professors of the} Critical Reviews, and the British and Monthly} ducting many of their arguments, their intel- 
various departments of medical science. On} Magazine. Of the Critical Review indeed he| lectual pride, and the sceptical turn of mind 
his arrival in London he found a few associates} was for some time the editor, andthe labour of} manifested by some of them, by shocking his 
of kindred minds, with whom he ardently pur-| preparing the most elaborate articles often) uprightness, contributed to his ultimate eman- 
sued his enquiries, not merely attending the} devolved upon him. cipation. At length the sermons of the minis- 
lectures and going assiduously through the} John Mason Good, on quitting the residence’ ter of the congregation with which he had con- 
hospital practice, but becoming an active|near his father, at Havant, to seek professional! nected himself, gave him serious pain, and in 
member of a society for the promotion of na-| advantages in London, and afterwards to settle|a correspondence which took place on the oc- 
tural philosophy as well as medical science,|at Sudbury, felt a high respect for religion and| casion, Dr. Good, after making a firm, but re- 
then existing at Guy’s hospital. In this institu-| religious men, and expressed a decided belief| spectful protest against sentiments which he 
tion he distinguished himself by his discussions| in the genuineness and divine authority of the| now considered sceptical and unsound, inform- 
and the essays which he produced. He re-| Holy Scriptures, but with very inadequate no-| ed the preacher that he felt himself compelled 
turned to Sudbury, and commenced his pro-| tions of the importance of correct religious} 
fessional duties the latter part of the year 1784,|sentiments. The ardour with which he pur 
shortly after he had completed his twentieth} sued his medical engagements, and the avidity 
year. ‘Though some obstacles naturally op-| with which he divided his hours of leisure be-| nian sentiments had occasioned great uneasi- 
posed his successful introduction to practice at} tween the contending fascinations of literature} yess to his father, and others of his pious rela- 
so early an age, yet the strong recommendations] and of society, left but little space into which} ives and friends: and their anxiety no doubt 
of his London friends, his great professional) the concerns of eternity could enter; and he! was the result of sober conviction, and not of 
activity, his cheerful and engaging manners, lived, it is to be feared, too much * without; prejudice. “ For if,” as am eminent writer bas 
with some striking proofs of his surgical skill) God in the world.” demarkéd'om.the thoral feadincy offiiatsrstem 
which he gave shortly after his establishment] Predisposed to the system of materialism,| which rejects the Deity and atonement ot 
at Sudbury, soon gave an extent and solidity to} and that of thé Universalists with respect to| Christ, “if it be unfriendly to the conversion 
his reputation, which could not have been| future punishment, and having sclected for his| of sinners to a life of holiness: if it be a system 
anticipated. He married just as he had com-| principal associates gentlemen who professed a} which irreligious men are the first, and serious 
pleted his twenty-first year, and his professional | belief in the doctrines of modern Socinianism,| Christians the last, to embrace; if it be found to 
occupations continued to extend themselvés| he was finally drawn into the adoption of those} relax the obligations to virtuous affections and 
to the surrounding villages. He greatly €Nn-| sentiments; he rejected the doctrines of thie di-| behaviour, by relaxing the great standard of 
larged his acquaintance with the w riters of| vinity of Christ, his atoning sacrifice, and me-| virtue itself; if it promote neither love to God 
Greece and Rome; took a more extensive view | diatorial government; and on his removal to| nor benevolence to mén,as it is exemplified in 
of the poetry and literature of France and! London, in 1793, he attached himself to one| the spirit of Christ and his apostles; if it lead 
Italy; and obtained a clear and critical know-| of the most celebrated Unitarian congregations| those who embrace it to be wise in their own 
ledge of the Hebrew language. jin the metropolis, with which he remained con-| eyes, and instead of humbly deprecating God’s 
In the year 1792, Dr. Good assumed some! nected until the beginning of the year 1807. | righteous displeasure, even in their dying mo- 
responsibility for a friend, which resulted in} Dr. Good possessed a memory quick and re-| ments, arrogantly to challenge his justiee; if 
considerable pecuniary embarrassment. On| tentive; his perception was prompt, clear, and the charity which it inculeates be founded on 
this occasion he declined the aid which was} discriminate, his mind was large and compre-! an indifference to divine truth; if it be incon- 
generously offered, to extricate him; and hensive, and there seems to be scarcely a de-| sistent with an ardent love of Christ and vene- 
nobly resolved that difficulties which had been| partment of literature or of science which has ration for the Holy Scriptures; if the happiness 
produced by his own imprudence should be as| not in its turn received his attention, and been! which it proposes be at variance with the joy 
far as possible overcome by his own exertions.|enlarged by his genius. He had a critical of the gospel; and, finally, if it diminish the mo- 
Early in the year 1793, he was cheered with| knowledge of many of the ancient and modern|tives to gratitude, obedience, and heavenly 


to break off his connexion with the society, 
whose doctrines he could no longer approve. 





| Dr. Good’s unequivocal adoption of Soci- 





































































































































































































































































mindedness, and have a natural tendency to in- 
fidelity, it must be an immoral system, and con- 
sequently not of God. It is not the gospel of 
Christ, but another gospel. Those who preach| 
it, preach another Jesus whom the apostles did 
not preach; and those who receive it receive | 
another spirit, which they never imbibed. It is| 
not the light which cometh from above, but a 
cloud of darkness. It is not the high way of 
truth,which is a way of holiness, but a by-path 
of error, which misleads the unwary traveller; 
and of which, as we value our immortal inte- 
rests, it becomes us to beware.” 


But during most of the time that Dr. Good| 
professed these sentiments, his mind was not at! 
ease. Early recollections of better feelings} 
often assailed him, but his numerous profes-| 
sional engagements, and the delights of literary 
society, enabled him, in a great measure, to} 
stifle conviction, and to glide along with gaiety 
and the appearance of happiness. Happily too 
he was exposed to the domestic influence of a 
wife, whose affection, consistency, and discre- | 
tion, operated with great energy, though almost | 
unconsciously to himself, to bring the wanderer | 
into the right path. To the effect of these were | 
added several afflictive dispensations, amongst | 
which was the death of an only son, a lad of} 
great promise. All these providentially work- | 
ed together for good, till he was enabled to 
adopt the language, * Return unto thy rest, O 
my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully| 
with thee.”’ 

From this time Dr. Good earnestly culti- 
vated the acquaintance of pious men; and what) 
was still better, he became more closely ac- 
quainted with his own heart, and sought his 
enjoyments in retirement and devout medita-, 
tion. Always an admirer of the works of na- 
ture, he now contemplated them with a new 
relish, and saw alike in the order, the splendour 
or the beauty which he admired, the impress of 
the Deity. He frequently indulged in poetic 
effusions, some specimens of which we shall se-| 
leet, to illustrate his religious feelings and sen- 
tuments. 

THE DAISY. 

Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 

Need we to prove a God is here; 
The Daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 

Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 
For who but He who arched the skies, 

And pours the day spring’s living flood : 
Wondrous alike in al! he tries, 

Could rear the Daisy’s purple bud : 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin ; 
And cut the gold-embossed gem, 

That, set in silver gleams within: 


And fling it unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod; 
That man, where’er he walks, may see 
In every step, the stamp of God? 


BEHOLD THE MAN: 


Behold the man! was ever face 
With grief so furrowed and worn down ? 
Scoff'd at and scourged—a recd his mace, 
And goading thorns his mimic crown! 


A reed his mace—his crown rude thorns, 
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Behold the man!—and in that man 
A love surpassing wonder see; 

For thee in streams his life blood ran, 
He bow’d, he groan’d, he died for thee. 


Behold the man !—through time’s long reign, 
Ye dead, awake! ye unborn, view! 

From the deep world’s foundation slain, 
The atoning Lamb is slain for you. 


Behold the man! and, while ye may 
Sue to his sceptre, and adore; 
To-day he calls—beyond to-day 
That precious voice may sound no more. 


Behold the man! behold the God! 
The mighty conqueror bursts the tomb ; 
He rises and resumes his rod ; 
Flee while ye may the sinner’s doom. 
(To be continued ) 


SCRAPS. 


A sound faith is the best divinity, a good} 
conscience the best law, and temperance the 
best physic. 


For the Friend. 


What is the blooming tincture of a skin, 
To peace of mind, that harmony within? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 
Can comeliness of form, or shape or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare? 
No—those at first, the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only can that heart retain. 
Rowe. 
Men of great parts are unfortunate in busi- 
ness, because they go out of the common road. 
I once desired Lord Bolingbroke to observe 
that the clerks used an ivory knife with a blunt 
edge to divide paper, which cut it even, only 
requiring a strong hand ; whereas a sharp pen- 
knife would go out of the crease and disfigure 
the paper. Swirr. 


| 


In bargaining, avoid not only what is di-| 


rectly false, but that also which deceiveth. 
FULLER. 


Let a man be as void of self interest as he 





that the way to obtain them was to do what 
ought to produce the contrary. 


MM. pv Port Royat. 


Orators make most noise when they have 
least reason—as men get on horseback when 
they cannot walk. CICERO. 

A large and fruitful mind should not so much 
labour what to speak, as to find what to leave 
unspoken. Lorp Bacon. 


The duke of Ossuna having got leave to re- 
lease some galley slaves, asked divers of them. 
what their offences were; one said he was put 
in out of malice, another by bribery of the 
judge, but all of them unjustly, till he came to 
a little sturdy black man, who answered “ Sir, 
I cannot deny but [ am justly in here; for I 
wanted money and took a purse hard by Tar- 
ragone, to keep me from starving.”” The duke 
gave him two or three blows with his staff, say- 
ing, “‘you rogue, what do you do among so 
many honest innocent men? get ye gone out 
of their company.” So he was freed, and the 
rest left to tug at the oar. 

James Howe t. 


For the Friend 
THE TEN LETTERS. 
Continued from page 414, vol. 2 


LETTER HL 


If, in my succeeding observations, I refer to 
the opinions held by any other sect than that in 
which I have been educated, I wish it to be 
understood, that it is neither to approve nor 
censure. Believing, (as I sincerely do,) that 
Christianity consists not in forms or observan- 
ces; neither in subscriptions to curiously con- 
trived creeds, nor in confessions of faith ; but 
in that worship which purifies and cleanseth 


} , os 
ithe heart ; so | believe that he who ministers to 


a congregation in this spirit, (whatever may be 
his name among men,) ministers profitably; 


5 ee « h: S oO « 
pleaseth, with regard to profit, riches and em-| and that both he that soweth, and he that 


ployments, if he is not equally disinterested as 
to praises, he has made no great step to virtue, 
‘but only avoided the most visible snares that 
'lie in his way; he is not cured of all self love, 





reapeth, may rejoice together.” 


In reading your sermons, it evidently appears 
that you have imbibed the notions of a sect, 
who attribute much more to reason, than any 


nor does he enjoy full liberty; his chains are} other Christian society, and you have asserted 


|only somewhat more loose. Baye. 


If a proud man makes me keep my distance, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the same time. 
Swirt. 


| that you are unable to believe any thing which 
jyou cannot bring down to the level of your own 
foregeare. ;* yet you believe in direct reve- 


lation, and with singular inconsistency assert 
that all your discourses are from its immediate 
dictates, and without the intervention of any 


Indeed there are well disposed persons, who| Other cause; thus calling upon your auditors to 


|much want to be admonished how dangerous] @ssent to that which you assert to be impos- 


la thing it is, to discountenance what is good, 
| because it is not better; and hinder what they 
approve, by raising prejudices against some 
under part of it. Bisuor Buren. 
A Dissection of Flattery.—Sir, I believe no- 
thing of these praises I give you. Ihave for you 
all the just disdain you deserve: but knowing 
that you are vain enough to believe that men 
have in their hearts the sentiments of esteem 


Whose sceptre sways earth, heaven, and hell,| which I show you, and that the excess of love 


Whose glory all the heights adorns, 
Whose praise adoring seraphs tell. 


| you have for yourself will be able to dispose 
jyou to do me the favours I desire; I thought 


* See Letter to Dr. Atlee. “I admit that I did assert 
and have long did it, that we cannot believe what we 
do not understand.” This assertion is in curious con- 
trast to some others which he has made. In a discourse 
before alluded to, he has declared the miraculous birth 
of our Saviour to be impossible; and in his letter to 
Thomas Willis, he says, that after believing in the 
miracle for many years, he has read the ancient His- 
tory of the Church and the Evangelists with a view to 
this subject, and that according to his best judgment, 
Jesus Christ is the son of Joseph; yet he declares in 
the same letter, that he still retains his original belief ; 
thus proving that he has a mind capable of believing 
not only what he does not understand, but also 
against the convictions of his understanding. 
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sible; for by no process of human reason can 
the reality of your revelations be tested, and if 
they are assented to, it must be by faith alone. 

I know that you have been hailed as an effi- 
cient fellow labourer in destroying our belief in 
some doctrines which are considered as funda- 
mental by almost every Christian sect, and I 
am apprehensive that this applause has stimu- 
lated you to greater daring: but you ought to 
recollect how much easier it is to destroy than 
to build up, and you may be assured that when 
the work of destruction is accomplished, your 
services will be at an end: your coadjutors have 
too much understanding not to perceive, that 
you have not sufficient knowledge to aid in 
erecting the building which is to be raised on 
the ruins, and that you are without the skill 
necessary to give uniformity to its appearance, 
or embellishment to its parts. When the temple 
of reason is finished and dedicated, you may be} 
permitted to worship in its vestibule, but will 
never be called upon to administeg the rites of} 
its altar. 

It seems, however, that you are not quite) 
ignorant of the apparent inconsistency of these} 
contradictory assertions, and it is proper that 
your explanations should be fairly examined, 
that we should endeavour to ascertain what you 
really mean by the word reason, and how it is 
to be applied to your own inspirations: in order 
to do this, it will be necessary to quote your 
own words. 

In a discourse delivered in New York, you! 
say, “ Now we learn as rational creatures, that 
God spoke to the Israelites not only as such, 
but that he always addresses us as rational 
creatures. Were we not rational creatures we 
could not understand : for nothing is a recipient! 
for the spirit of God but the rational soul, and 
therefore we are always to understand him 
rationally; for this is according to the nature 
of things.” 

In this remark, the only novelty is, the con- 
fusion in which your ideas are involved ; for| 
I cannot believe there were any of your audi- 
ence so ignorant as not to know that it is 
according to the nature of things, that as we 
were created rational creatures, we should be 
addressed as such; and that if we were without 
understanding, we could not understand. 

Again you say, “as reason is a dormant 
principle without revelation, so when God is 
pleased to reveal things unto the immortal souls| 
of the children of men, they are then seen ra- 
tionally: and then reason has an opportunity to 
exercise its balancing and comparing principle 
in man, and therefore there is a two-fold reve- 
lation to man.” 

You surely cannot intend to persuade us, 
that reason has always been dormant without 
revelation, or you must yourself be ignorant, 
or believe that we are ignorant, of the writings 
handed down to us, and which sufficiently attest | 
the powers of the human mind, even when 
unilluminated by the revelations of the gospel, 
and in the darkest ages of Paganism. And if, 
asI suppose, you meant to limit this dormant 
principle, (as you call it,) to the revelations of 
the spirit, you involve it in absurdity. We will 
now examine your propositions, and endeavour 
to discover the deductions to be drawn from 
them. You say that reason is a dormant prin- 








ciple without revelation ;—when any thing is 
revealed by God, it is seen rationally;—that 
then reason is to exercise its balancing and 
comparing principle, and the result is, that 
there is a two-fold revelation in man. 


We have heretofore been taught to believe, | 


not to believe any thing which does not so 
result. Here now we see how easy it is to go 
along, if we pursue the right course; but as 
free agents, we can reason ourselves into the 
belief that wrong is right.”’ 

1 have perused this passage with great atten- 


that the only way in which we can arrive at ajtion, and so far from discovering any thing to 
knowledge of the truth of any thing by our) enable me to get easily along, it appears to be 
reason, 1s by the deductions drawn from the} wholly inexplicable. 1 have examined it as a 
ideas which have been impressed on our minds! whole, and in its different divisions, without 


by the use of our natural faculties ; and that 
revelation is a special communication, in a 
manner independent of these faculties. But 


admitting that all thetheologians and metaphy-| 


sicians who have preceded you, have been in 


being able to arrive at any result. In this 
perplexity I recollected that I was in my youth, 
in company with several ancient friends, when 
some discussion occurred respecting the true 
| interpretation of a passage ina book which was 


error, and that you alone are acquainted with|the subject of conversation. An individual 
the nature and operation of the faculty of rea-| present, with some flippancy observed, that he 
son, in what does it result?) Why, when the} had read it with great attention both backwards 
Almighty reveals any thing to our souls, he,|and forwards several times, and thought he 
by another revelation, enables us to examine, was able to explain it; when he was interrupted 
and discover whether the first revelation is}by a venerable old man, who with admirable 
right; but you have not told us, by which we} gravity of countenance and simplicity of man- 
are to be governed, if they differ. If you say; ner said, ** Ile wished the friend to inform the 
they always accord, then a two-fold revelation| company, in which way of readings he under- 
is superfluous, and you admit that “our Creator| stood it best.” But here even this novel 
never deals superfluously with us;’’* and if they | experiment must fail, and had the ingenious 
should disagree, how are we to decide? Your} expounder tried it on the passage I have quoted, 
great and leading maxim, “that for which a|I fear he must have confessed it was equally 
thing is such, the thing itself is more such,’’| unintelligible in either way; and that, being 
will not apply, for both revelations are inmme-| contrary to all reason, it must, if examined by 
diate and from the same source; and it will be} the severity of your own rule, be deemed the 


necessary for the numeroust converts which 
your maxim has made, again to apply to you to 
solve the difficulty. Can folly itself believe that 
the truth of any thing revealed to our immortal | 
souls by infinite wisdom, requires confirmation; | 
or that if it does, that confirmation can be found 
in the authority from which it was first derived? | 
And is it not extraordinary, that any individual! 
can go on day after day, and year after year,| 
professing to explain to us the nature and 
object of revelation, and the use of our reason! 
when applied to it; and yet not know, that 
divine revelation must be immutably true, and 
that as it is communicated in a way wholly 
unconnected with our reason, all reasoning 
upon it is vain? Whether the revelation is 
from a divine source is another question, and 
one which our reason may sometimes enable 
us to resolve. 

In the discourse you delivered at Newtown! 
in Bucks county, you enter more largely on 
this subject; and as it seems to comprise all 
your notions in relation to reason, as connected | 
with our religion, it is proper to examine it} 
with particular attention. 

You say,t “ Right reason is as muclia gift of | 
God, as any gift that we can receive: therefore, | 
nothing but the rational soul is a recipient for) 
divine revelation ; and when the light ehines| 
upon it and shows any object, reason brings it} 
to thetest. If it is kept in right order, and| 
under the regulating influence of the divine} 
law, it brings things to balance, and it is brought | 
to know every thing which may rise up, al- 
though at first sight. [fit will not accord with 
right reason, we must cast it off as the work 
of Antichrist. All that the Almighty requires 
of us, will always result in reality; and we are 





* See sermon preached in Philadelphia, page 8, 
t See Letter to Dr. Atlee. 
¢ See sermons, page 207, 


work of Antichrist. 

If you had said that no revelation can be the 
suggestion of infinite wisdom, if contrary to 
right reason, it would have been intelligible 
and true; but if the divine light really dis- 
covers any thing to us, we want no test to 
confirm it. Again you say, that reason, if kept 
under the regulating influence of the divine 
law, will know every thing that rises up, at 
first sight; but that as free agents, we can 
reason ourselves into a belief that wrong is 
right. Now what kind of reason can this be? 
lt does seem that reason is given to us because 
we are free agents, and that it would be a very 
useless gilt were it otherwise: and we do know 
that this faculty is improved by observation and 
experience, and that so far from its enabling us 
to know every thing at first sight, it 1s by study 
and meditation that our knowledge is extended, 
and that at last we know but little. But the 
reason of which you speak, is a reason that 
arrives at all knowledge without deduction, 
and can act and determine with unerring cer- 
tainty, although contrary to that reason which 
is given to us as free agents. It must follow, 
that the faculty which you cal! reason, is an 
instinct never before known to exist; or that 
all this circumlocution ends in the production 
of one of those phantasms which are sometimes 
engendered by the imagination, and which has 
persuaded you that two inspirations are neces- 
sary to confirm our belief, that they are distinct 
in their nature, and that one of them is right 
reason. 

When the sensations occasioned by the sono- 
rous voice in which the pompous terms analogy 
of reason, rational souls, and recipients for 
truth are delivered, have passed away; and we 
seriously meditate the manner in which they 
are applied ; low indeed must that man be in 
the scale of intellectual being, who does not 
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discover that all “is but as sounding brass, or| 
a tinkling cymbal.” 


For the Friend 


No. 33, of the 3d vol. of the ** Advocate o 
Truth,” (so called) has been extensively dr} 
culated among persons who are not subscribers| 
to the work, and one was rece rived through the} 
post office, by the writer of this. It contains 
an article in reply toone in the * Miscellaneous} 
Repository,”’ edited by Elisha Bates, which| 
stated in substance, that the Hicksites, at the| 
time of the separation of the yearly meeting of 
New York, took even of the books, kept) 
for distribution in Frie: library, retained| 
oe money raised by the yearly meeting to] 

for them, and left Friends to pay the d obi, 
except a small part, which they offered to pay,| 
on condition that their treasurer be recognised 
by Friends as the treasurer of the yearly meet- 
ing. The writer in the ** Advocate,” after 
indulging in much violent 2 and indecent abust 
towards the editor of the “ Repository,” n 
only denies the truth of oe statement contains 
in the latter paper, but declares that it has 
* not even the merit of being founded on oc- 
currences, which could possibly have been so 
far misunderstood, as to have given the least) 
ground for such charges.’’ He then proceeds’ 
to state, that not a single copy of the books, | 
authorized printed by the yearly meeting | 
of New York for 1827, was in the book room 
at the time of the separation, unless a small 
pamphict, entitled “ Doctrines of Baptism” by) 
William Dell, be an exception. It will be 
seen that the declaration is confined to books 
* printed, &c.”’ With that restriction, it may 
not be essentially at variance with facts. On 
referring to the “* Repository,” it is found that 


ol 


10 be 


y| that year, recourse has 


| Brown’s 


purchase and by printing, 7970 books, during 
that year, for which they contracted a debt of 
nearly six hundred dollars. Part of these books 
had been distributed, part remained in the 
| library, and part in the hands of the printer, at 
the time that the Hicksites, some days previous 
to the separation, took viole nt possession of the 
book room belonging to the meeting for suf- 

ferings, and in charge of its committee, ap- 
pointed for that purpose in the regular order of 
Society, 

To show the utter fallacy of the reasoning 
adopted by the “Advocate,” in supposing that 
no books could have been placed in the library 
in 1827, except those that bore an imprint of 
been had to bills paid 
by Friends of New York, since the separation, 
for books purchased by the meeting for suffer- 


| Ings, and placed in the library in ae year 1827. 
| Among 


others are found twenty * No Cross 
ino Crown,” printed in the year 1800; fifty 
* Turford’s Ground of a Holy Life,” printed in 
1820; two hundred “ Barelay’ s Catechism,’ 

|| printed in 1813; seventy-four « PI hipps on the 
Original and Present State of Man,”’ printed | in 
1820; and fifty “ Barelay’s Apology,”’ printed | 
from the stereotype plates belonging to Obadiah 
benevolent fund, and which the writer 
in the * Advocate”? appears to e were a 
donation from the trustees of t Such | 
was not the fact 
meeting for sufferings, of the printers, who had 
purchased from the trustees the right of print- 
ing a certain number of copies on their own 
account; and these or part of them were among 


supDpOS 
i 


that fund. 


the books detained by the [ic ksites, and paid | 


for by Friends. W hat is here stated, is matter 
of record, and susceptible of the clearest de- 
monstration. The editors of the *‘ Advocate,’ 


E. Bates confines his remarks to books printed | and their supporters, appear to have forgotten 
for the meeting for sufferings, whereas he} that the meeting for sufferings has ever kept, 
should have said purchased and printe d. The}and still retains minutes of its proceedings, to-| 


‘**Advocate’’ either desig 


ne dly and most un-} 
candidly takes advantage of this inadve rtency, 
or through ignorance of the usages of the 


yearly meeting of Friends, and its meeting for| 
furnishes a partia 


1 list of the 
in the library, at the time when the] st 
Hicksites took possession of it, and 
reason 


suflerings, 


found 


} 1- 
VOOKS 


proceeds tolr 
from the strange and erroncous sup- 
position, that no books could have been placed 
there in 1827, but such as they found to have! 
been printed that year. Were the man 
and patrons of the ** Advocate,” 
the Society of Fricr 
records of the vi 
suffering ignorance would be inexcusa- 
ble ; but circumstanced as they are, they may} 
not generally be aware that tl Ie early meeting} 
of Friends of New York adie prints no r| 
purchases books, but delegated that power 
many years since to the meeting for sufferings; | 
that the latter meeting purchases or prints, 
is found most economical, and that the 


agers 
members 
and in possession of the} 


1US, 


rs 
=» 


such 


iS 


yearly 


iceting is made acquainted with its proceed- 
ings, Ol nly on the occasion of its minutes being 
read. Had the “Advocate” 


pe opl continue d| 
their adherence to the Society of Friends, and| 


attended the sittings of the yearly meeting of| 
1828, they would have learned, that the meet-} 


land 
| declarations 
i article 

jand has 


;much dissatisfied with the procee: 
' 


I’riends have since paid for. 
} 


gether with yearly lists of the books it procures 
places in the library; clse it is scarcely 
conceivable, that they would have hazarded the | 
and statements, contained in the| 
now under cons ideration. 
anding the air of triumph wi 
roneous statement in the ** Advocate” 1s penned 
been force é ato notice, it is wel 

known, that many of the Hicksites were very 
dings of their! 

brethren in relation to the books forcibly with- 
ld from Friends, and which n 


$ 
} 
i 


-vertheless 
A very striking 


arly meeting or its meeting for| evidence of this fe eling is furnished by the fact | was in the presence of hundreds, and whatever 


that one of their number, who has gone fully 
with them in other respects, did actually call}, 
upon, and pay to the treasurer of the yearly | 


one bill, which remained unpaid. ‘This person 


“as| afterw ards came to the treasurer and stated! with the clerk of the year] 


that his brethren would not refund .him, and 
entreated that the money might be returned to 
‘him. He was not in circumstances to admit of 
| the loss, and Friends feeling more for him, than 
his fellow members, concluded to repay him, 
which was accordingly done. 

One other material circumstance connected | 





Not with-/|d 
th which the er-} 


who have heretofore been strongly biassed, will 
see the matter in its proper light. The writer 
in the Advocate says, that the treasurer of the 
yearly meeting received from different quarter- 
ly meetings a sum sufficient to pay for the 
books in question. ‘This is probably correct; 
but, like many of the statements emanating 
from the same source, conceals so much of the 
truth as to give a false colouring to the whole, 
and in its practical application is no better than 
an entire mis-statement. 

It will be recollected that the yearly meeting 
of 1827 directed the quartersto raise two thou- 
sand dollars that year, one thousand dollars of 
which was for Friends of North Carolina, to 
aid them in sending the coloured people under 
their care to Hayti and other free governments. 
The treasurer of the yearly meeting, anxious 
that no time should be lost in the prosecution 

lot this highly laudable undertaking, advanced 
the money from his own funds, and forwarded 
lit to Friends of North Carolina, immediately 
| after the meeting adjourned. The money re- 
lceived by himin 1828, he of course appropri- 
f ated to the liquidation of his own claim. This 
account current, now on file, shows that forty 
dollars and eighty-one cents was the balance 
that remained in his hands after refunding this 
jand other advances, which sum, and no more, 
he paid to Samuel Wood and Sons on account 


They were bought, by the lof the book debt. 


Without retorting any of the coarse epithets, 
so liberally bestowed by the **Advocate’’ on E. 
Bates and others, the foregoing statement is 
submitted to the dis spassionate perusal of the 
reader, who can now judge for himself of the 
** foundation’? on which the statement in the 
| Miscellaneous Repository is built. Every can- 
‘did mind must see that the Hicksites took for- 
icible possession of the books in charge of the 
|mee ting for sufferings, before the separation 
jin the Society—that the monies received by 
\F riends from the quarterly meetings went to 
lrefund the treas cuter the amount advanced by 
|him—that the Hicksites received the residue, 
which was sufficient to have paid the book 
debt, and that Friends of New York paid, by 
private and voluntary subscription, for the 
heiike thus withheld from them. 

faving (as is believed) fully cleared up this 
part ofthe mis-statements in the “Advoc: ite,”’ it 
is proposed, to take but little notice of the 
others. As regards the conduct of Elias Hicks 
at the time of the separation of the yearly meet- 
ing, it is useless to review that disc It 


cussion. 


jmay be the negative testimony of his adherents 


i is to what they did not hear him say, or did not 


see him do, his language and conduct on that 


r| meeting of Friends, two hundred and twenty-six | occasio mare matter of history and cannot be 
dollars and forty cents, being the balance due on | disproved. 


> 

It is amusing to hear these people find fault 
y meeting for not tak- 
ing its records to the first sitting, accompanied 
with the oft repeated charge of carrying a blank 
book of brown paper, with a view to deceive 
the meeting. Had the clerk carried the re- 
cords, after what he knew of the violent pro- 
‘ceedings of Hicksites at more than one of the 
subordinate meetings some months previous, 


ing for sufferings, in accordance with the con-| with this affair remains to be explained; when|/and the threats thrown out by numbers of them 


007 
827, 


cern of the yearly meeting of 1 procured by! 


every unbiassed mind, and peradventure some 


|in relation to the records of the yearly meeting 
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in the event of a separation, he would indeed} For the Frien’. | had set up the temple at Gerizim in opposition 
have merited the censure of every friend of| Several months ago, we introduced some to that of the holy city. That this was the 
soodorder. As regards the alleged imposition| notice of a volume by J. J. Blunt on « The} cause of irritation is implied in the expression, 
of a blank book of brown paper, it is suflicient) veracity of the Gospels and Acts of the Apos-| that they would not receive him “ because his 
to state that the clerk carried with him a lea-)tles, argued from the undesigned coincidences| face was as though he would go to Jerusa- 
ther book, containing pockets for the reception} to be found in them,” &c., with extracts fromjlem.” Let. us observe, then, how perfectly 
of loose papers, and brown blotting paper to the work, which were continued through seve-| this account harmonizes with that which St. 
write upon; or what is usually called a“ porte ral numbers. We had then marked for inser-| John gives of Christ’s interview with the wo- 
feuille.”’ Owing to the violence with which tion several additional portions with which we man of Samaria at the well. Then Christ 
he was forced from the table, this “ blank book| now proceed. | was coming from Judea, and at a season of the 
of brown paper” was lefi, and the Hicksites| | year when no suspicion could attach to him of 
had full opportunity to become acquainted with; Mark xy. 25.—* And it was the third! having been at Jerusalem for devotional pur- 
its character: there is therefore no excuse for hour, and they crucified him.”—33. “ And’ poses, for it wanted “four months before the 
the disiagenuous use they have attempted to; when the sixth hour was come, there was| harvest should come,” and with it the pass- 
make of it. | darkness over all the land till the ninth hour.’’| over. Accordingly, on this occasion, Christ 


In relation to the minute which the clerk} J¢ has been observed to me by si ilelicent and his disciples were treated with civility and 
read, it is, to say the least of it, very unfair to friend, who has turned his attention to the in-| hospitality by the Samaritans. They purchas- 
insist that they possess a better knowledge of|tepnal evidences of the gospels, that it will be! ed bread in the town without being exposed 
its tenor than the clerk himself, after having, found, on examination, ‘that the scoffs and in- - = insults, and they were even requested 
as they did on that occasion, produced such an} .yjts which were levelled at our Saviour on the| ” —_ = them. 
uproar and noise that he could not be heard,| cross, were all during the first three hours of | ae — but think that the stamp of truth is 
and that too for the avowed purpose of prevent-! ¢he crucifixion, and that a manifest change of| very vieiae ie all this. It was natural that at 
ing his being heard. Had they conducted as| feeling towards him, arising, as it should seem,| Corte seasons of the year (at the great feasts) 
became men collected for purposes connected) from a certain misgiving as to his character,| _ jealous spirit should be excited, which at 
with religion, they would have known that it] js discoverable in the by-standers after the ex. | others might be dormant; and, though it is not 
was not an adjournment, but a minute conti-| piration of those three hours: [ think the re-| expressly stated by the one evangelist, that the 





nuing the sittings of the yearly meeting in the) may, just and valuable. It is within the first = . a villagegs nye " coal ar 
basement story of the same house, in order that! three hours that we read of those “ who pass- mig at , expected, yet, rom a casual Cayper- 
they might be held select from persons, not} eq py railing on him and wagging their heads,” ee \- 51.) such may be inferred to have 
members of Society, agreeably to the requisi-} Mark xy, 29; of “ the chief priests and scribes} <" : “ 7. “> ough it 2 ees 
tions of the discipline. ‘The common and well! mocking him,” 31; of * those that were cruci- the ? = a angelist, that - bhospi- 
understood political finesse of overrating their| fied with him reviling him,” 32; of the  sol- tahty of the a exercised at a 
numbers, is constantly resorted to. If they| diers mocking him and offering him vinegar,” stale cdeatts _ er the year, yet by an 
outnumbered Friends to the extent pretended, | Luke xxiii. 36, pointing out to him, most like- a y casual expression in the course of the 
it would be a very inconclusive evidence of the} jy. the + vessel of vinegar which was set,” or! i (v. 35.) — feo is gee fo 
soundness of their cause. History abundantly! holding a portion of it beyond his reach, by way| rave been the fact. Surely it is beyond the 
shows, that even in matters strictly political,| of ageravating the pains of intense thirst which| reach of the most artful imposture to observe 
majorities are far from being infallible; and in| east have ‘attended’ this lingering mode of| ean h pene? re a ee 
those of a religious character, particularly dur-| qeath:—that all this occurred during the first | a sd - a ap ola ke y te we _ = 
ing moments of excitement, majorities are tO} three hours of the passion is the natural con-| "ess + ae ei ey ee aa 
apt to be wrong. It is now well ascertained) clysion to be drawn from the narratives of St. |°USP!ClOns Ane surely it 1s a circumstance 
that within the yearly meeting of New York} Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. eae a ry reasonable mind a ae 
there is but little difference in the respective} But, during the last three hours, we hear|°OVe™ “at ae ee of the pi re 
numbers of the two societies. And it is be-! nothing of this kind; on the contrary, when Je-|80sPe! tl - aiilien tee aoe oN 
lieved, that in the United States, the Hicksites sus cried, “1 thirst,” there was no mockery|~?* only i more ry ene» mount 
are not more than one-third, and Friends full, offered, but a sponge was filled with vinegar, | nutely it is y ae but that, without su@h ex- 
two-thirds. In Europe and America together,| aq put on a reed and applied to his lips with| anmnation, full justice cannot be done to the 


' society ' F : -» :, | Variety and pregnancy of its proofs. 
embracing the whole society, more than three-| »emarkable alacrity; “one ran” and did it,| °° pregnancy P 


¥ ’ ‘try AS . . ° To be Conti ] 
fourths continue to adhere to the doctrines and) ark xy, 31: and, from the misunderstanding | To be continued.) 

; amis . Saciety E oy 1s! . 4 To 7ae : ° © — 
discipline of the Society. If an apology is! of the words “ Eli, Eli,” it is clear that the sie peel 
. ~ > " < . g an ° « =3° ° —_ 0 
sought, for the numerous inaccuracies contain-/ s,ectators had some suspicion that Elias might! LIST OF AGENTS. 





ed in the columns of the « Advocate of Truth,””| come to take him down. Do not, then, these | 

it may be found in an article in No. 31 of vol.| gireumstances accord remarkably well with | Josiah II. Winslow, Portland, Maine. 

iii. of that paper, headed * Promises,” which,| the alleged fact, that “ there was darkness over | Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. 

after condemning as “injurious” the every day) a1) the land from the sith to the ninth hour ?” Isaac Bassett, jr. Lynn, Mass. 

practice of breaking promises, says, “ Still) matt, xxvii. 45. Mark xv. 33. Is not this| Vm. E. Hacker, Salem, do. 

there are situations in life where to promise,| «hance of conduct in the merciless crew that; Job Otis, New Bedford, do. 

even when not intending to perform, is una-| .+:ounded the cross very naturally explained, | Wm. Mitchell, Nantucket, do. 

voidable. Every man who has been subjected) py the awe with which they contemplated the| Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod, 

to the reverses of fortune, and the adversities gloom that prevailed? and does it not stroncly,| Mass. — 

of life, can at once point out situations in his} thoyoh undesignedly, confirm the assertion, | ¥™- Jenkins, Providence, R. lelandl 

career where a false promise was absolutely} thot such a fearful darkness there actually|Jo!m J. W ells, Hartford, Conn. 

necessary.”’ Again— We admit there are “| Mahlon Day, New York. 

circumstances in which a man may be placed} a} | Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. 1. 

where to promise is unavoidable, even without) 1 oxg jx. 53,—** And they did not receive} Wm. Willis, Jericho, do. 

the hope of performing.” When declarations} } i, because his face was as though he would) L. Ewer, P. M., Aurora, N. Y. 

and statements are made by a party whose) go to Jerusalem.” Terman Camp, P. M., Trumansburgh, do. 

sense of moral obligation is graduated on a John F. Hull, Stanfordville, do. 

scale like this, it behoves every man to receive} Christ was then going to the passover at} Ajjen ‘Thomas, P. M., Sherwood’s Corner, do. 

them with caution. Jerusalem, and was therefore plainly acknow-} Asa B. Smith, Farmington, do. 

L. /|ledging that men ought to worship there, con-| Joseph Talcott, Skaneateles, do. 

New York, 10 mo. 1830. trary to the practice of the Samaritans, who! Joseph Bowne, Butternuts, do. 





was ? 
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Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie, N. Y,| 
Caleb Underhill, Pines Bridge, do. 
Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, County of Rutland, 
Vermont. “ 
Joseph D. Hoag, Charlotte, Chittenden Co. | In commencing another volume of The 
Vermont co | Friend,”’ the editor feels, with renewed force, 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. | the weight of the responsibility which rests 
Penn. ‘upon him, and increased solicitude to sustain the 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. Penn. ‘respectability of the paper, scrupulously to pre- 
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x arva ste C sie ~ wy Url >} ars 
Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, do. | serve its con: istency with the name it bears, to 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, do. render it a welcome and a fit weekly visiter to 
Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington. do. every Friend's family, attractive, and instruct- 
Elias Ely, New Hope, _ do. jive to the young, and not sparing of “ strong 
David Story, Newtown, Bucks County, do. |meat,’’ or more substantial nutriment for those 
James Moon, Falsington, do. do. of riper age. But, while conscious of his own 
Joel Evans, Springfield do ' deficiency, he looks forward with confidence to 
4 ’ e } . . . ° 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester, do. | the continued co-operation of his generous 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do. contributors. At no period of the undertaking 
Isaac Pusey. London Grove do would he have presumed to think himself com- 
a oS . . ; > + . sur . ¢ i 
John Parker, P. M., Parkersville, do. petent W ithout such arent and to this source, 
George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown, do. jsave what may be accorded to diligent and vigi- 
George Malin, Whiteland, do. |lant superintendence, whatever degree of merit 
Samuel 2. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal.| or reputation the journal may justly claim, must 
Penn ‘chiefly be ascribed. During the late summer 
John Negus, Perryopolis, Fayette Co. do. | months, owing to the dispersion of many in 
David Roberts, Moorestown, New Jersey. |pursuit of health or recreation, and other 
Josiah Tatum, Woodbury do | causes, the editor experienced a considerable 
« « 2? : ce o 7S 1 a 
David Scull, Woodstown, do. 'dearth of the customary supplies. But from 
Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ Point, do. }recent symptoms and assurances, he is afresh 
John Bishop, Black Horse, do. |animated with the prospect of liberal support, 
John N. Reeve, Medford do ‘having grounds for the expectation that the 
. : : 9 4 . y . } 2 a eal zs . S 4 : : go Lf . 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich, do. | future numbe rs of the journal will be diversified 
Wn. Allinson, Burlington do land enriched by numerous contributions, and 
. . 5 ~ , . ° | ° > . . 
Wm. F. Newbold, Jobs-Town, — do. \that they will at least be equal in interest and 
Eli Matthes, Tuckerton do. ivalue to the past. Itis his wish, nevertheless, 
Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, do. \if it could be so, to extend the boundaries of 
Jacob Parker, Rahway, do. | this literary co-operation, to increase the num- 
Seth Lippincott, Shrewsbury, do. ber of contributors, and, by consequence, to 
Hush Townsend, Plainfield, do. give additional variety, and zest, and instruct- 


Dr. Theophilus E. Beesley, Salem, do. te ! 
John W. Tatum, Wilmington, Delaware. ‘many gifted minds of both sexes, not only in 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Mary-|the different parts of this yearly meeting, but 


land ‘also within the limits of the other yearly meet- 
Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore, do. “e 

; ; othe pe , a 
Drihomas Worthington, Darlington, Harford the attention of all such, to the propriety and 


Cotnty, Maryland. 


expediency of contributing, as to a common 
Thomas Levering, Washington, D. C. 


| stock, in the supply of materials for a publica- 


lis owing to inadvertency in Dr. Gregory, on 
whose authority we quoted. 

For the word “truth,” in the fifteenth line of 
that quotation, read * proof.” 

That our readers may understand the com- 
munication from New York, under the sig- 
nature L, they will please turn to page 311 of 
our last vol. where they will find mserted the 
article from Bates’ Miscellaneous Repository 
referred to, and which was the subject of the 
abusive animadversion, in the “ Advocate.”’ 
That abusiveness is in striking contrast with 
the temperate, but sufficient answer of our New 
York friends. 


The annexed extract copied from a late 
paper, will serve to give some insight into the 
nature of the diabolical business of kidnapping, 
and the facility with which the laws can be 
evaded by the miscreants concerned therein. 


On Thursday week, at 11 o’clock, A.M. a very 
curious and interesting case of slavery underwent 
investigation at the police office at Belfast. 

William John Brown, aged fifty years, was brought 
up under the following circumstances: Brown was, 
according to his own account, a free black, born in 
Baltimore, and had a wife and family of five children, 
who resided with him in his own house. His do- 
mestic happiness, however, was effectually destroyed, 
by some of that class of men, styled in America 
“slave speculators,’ by whom he was kidnapped, 
and having been detained in their custodythree days 
without food, he was suddenly hurried away by 
night, and compelled to cross the country in such a 
manner as rendered it impossible for him to form 
any idea of the route taken by the ruffians who had 

|inhumanly torn him from the bosom of his family. 
| Thus circumstanced, he was put on board a vessel, 
}in which he remained twenty-five days, at the end of 
lw hich he found that he had been conveyed to New 
Orleans. Atthis place he had been detained three 
months, and his papers and vouchers, of which his 


liveness to the paper. Persuaded that there are|jpersecutors had got possession, having been des- 


troyed by them, he was sold as a slave, by one King, 
to a person named Jacob, who employed him in 
loading a vessel, called the Planter, the property of 
Mr. J. Vance, of this town. Brown, indignant, as 


lings on this continent, he is anxious to draw jhe says, at the fraud which had been practised upon 


|him and anxious to regain his liberty, purchased a 
'dollar’s worth of biscuit, and contrived to conceal 
| himself in the hold of this vessel, amongst a quantity 
lof cotton stowed there. Immediately after he had 





Thomas W. Ladd, Richmond, Virginia. | tion, which itis the wish of many, besides the | secreted himself and his scanty sea store, the vessel 
Wm. Davis, jr. Lynchburg . | editor and his immediate coadjutors, should not | proceeded on a voyage to Belfast, and arrived in this 


do. 
; a ; lh art ote ing the passage 
Phineas’ Nixon. P. M., Nixon’s P. O.. Ran-| be considered an affair merely of local con- {arbour on the 4th instant. During the passage he 





dolph Co. N. C cernment, but as equally open to, and em- 
Seth Henshaw, P. M., New Salem, N. C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden, do. 
Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M-, Hunt’s Store, do. | 
Caleb Morris, Pasquotank Co. | 


John Kirk, Charleston, S. C. sl + 
Elistin BatesMount Pléasant,’Ohio. \for religious and. moral excellence, allied to 
Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville, do. | large attainments in science and literature; and 
Haare Crew, P. M.. Richmonditdo. | we feel obliged to our correspondent for the 
John Street, Salem, Columbiana County,| went propayes Memes of Tam, winch = ga 

Ohio. **| given in our columns of to-day. | The Jean. 
Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio. ing ” Dr wake “4 A Sag to, Socinigniam, ip 
Elijah Coffin, P. M., Milton, Indiana. consequence of his early associations ; and 
Wm. Hobbs. MiwSelem. do! ithe remarkable and thorough change which he 
John Fenton, York, Upper Canada. so happily experienced toa confiding faith in 

the Christian doctrines, present an impressive 
lesson to the incredulous. 

A friend has stated that the passage in- 
serted in our last number, as a quotation from 
Dr. Good, is not his, but from Dr. Paley. The 
circumstance is mentioned in justice to the 
latter, without any idea of imputing intentional 
plagiarism to the former. Probably the error 


bracing the interests, and ministering to the 
welfare, social and religious, of all. 


The name of John Mason Good, 


holds a 
do. 


i¢ 


Agents are requested, when they forward 
money, to be particular in mentioning the| 


names and residence of subscribers to whose 
Credit it is to be placed. 


i 


—— | 


‘onspicuous place among those distinguished | 


|subsisted on the biscuit, gliding occasionally out of 
{his retreat in the night time, in order to obtain water, 
jand satisfy other calls of nature. Brown declares 
|that none of the ship’s crew knew of his concealment, 
save one man, whose name he could not divulge; and 
he was not seen on board by the captain, mates, or 
any of the crew. He was not even seen getting on 
shore when the vessel came to the quay. One of the 
crew afterwards saw him in the street, and com- 
municated the fact. This intimation led to his arrest, 
and of course, to the hearing of his case before Mr. 
Skinner. Some members of the Society of Friends, 
and others, actuated by that spirit of philanthropy 
which forms a strong trait in the character of that 
most valuable comniunity, attended on this interest- 
ing occasion in behalf of the oppressed man of colour; 
and Mr. Skinner having, with much patience and 
strict regard to justice, heard Brown’s statement in 
detail, and pronounced him to be a free man, he was 
liberated at once, and left the office in company with 
those benevolent gentlemen who had so generously 
espoused his cause. He was also accompanied by an 
intelligent and spirited black, an inhabitant of Belfast, 
who evinced a lively interest in his behalf, and 
pleaded his cause with an animation and zeal which 
was honourable to his feelings. From Brown’s ap- 
pearance, he seems to have suffered much from 
hunger and confinement.—Belfasi Chronicle. 


